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technique necessary for a highly finished water-color 
drawing, and yet are appreciative of color. To these I 
would say by all means try pastels. It is taken for 
granted that the reader has a fair knowledge of drawing — 
this is as indispensable for pastel as for any other kind 
of painting. 

As to choice of materials, paper especially prepared for 
pastel-painting is sold by most artists' colormen, in va- 
rious shades, and is, of course, excellent for the purpose ; 
but I have found that ordinary machine-made paper, used 
on the wrong side, has a first-rate surface, and the colors 
"bite" well on it. I mention this because beginners 
might find the first-named paper rather expensive to use 
at first, and to obtain proficiency practice is required. 
For heads, the best tint to use is rather a warm buff- 
color, not too strong, but approaching as nearly as pos- 
sible the general tone of the skin. 

With regard to colors, I am convinced, in spite of 
what may be said to the contrary in some manuals, that 
it is folly to confuse yourself by using innumerable tints ; 
just as in any kind of painting some of the best effects 
are produced by using the simplest colors. So, for this 
reason, I do not buy boxes of assorted pastels, since 
about half of them are practically useless, but select just 
the shades I require. Some dealers in artist's materials 
will not sell them separately — then go to those who will. 
Very little practical experience will teach you to know at 
a glance exactly what it is you do want. It is greatly a 
matter of feeling ; no two artists set their palette alike. 
To paint by rule, no matter with what vehicle, is to clip 
the wings of inspiration and to fetter yourself so that your 
painting must needs become, to a certain extent, mechan- 
ical. Doubtless beginners find a formula useful, but as 
they feel their way let them experiment for themselves, 
and by this means they will gradually acquire a style of 
their own. Happy are they who have an intuitive per- 
ception of color ; but those who are less fortunate should 
not be discouraged, for the faculty can be acquired by 
patient study, and the eye trained by careful observation 
of the harmony of tints so bountifully displayed in nature. 
After all, tone has more to do with success than actual 
color, and the student who has conscientiously studied 
from the cast in black and white, will soon master the 
difficulties presented, and will revel in the delight of re- 
producing objects in all the beauty and variety that color 
alone can give. 

But to return to our selection of tints ; these must, of 
course, to a great extent depend upon the subject. Let 
us suppose that we are about to paint the head of a child 
about seven or eight years of age. Pastels are a partic- 
ularly happy medium for portraying young girls and 
children, on account of their velvety softness and the 
ease with which you can blend them, avoiding all hard 
lines, which are fatal when depicting youth. Now, I pro- 
pose, as far as possible, to lead my reader on step by step, 
just as if we were painting the head together. Rather 
than give a special list of colors, I will mention the tints as 
we use them, so that they maybe realized in their proper 



order, and, consequently, selected with a due appreciation 
of what is required of them. 

When making a study from life, first sketch your sub- 
ject carefully and lightly in charcoal. When satisfied 
with your outline go over it accurately in raw umber, 
using a hard crayon for the purpose. Do not make 
your outline too pronounced, and on no account use 
black in the face, except, perhaps, just a touch in the 
pupil of the eye. On a rough piece of drawing-paper 
rub some raw umber and light red, apply this with a 
paper stump for the broad shadows ; pick out the nos- 
trils and darkest part of the mouth with the same shade. 
If the eyes be blue a gray blue crayon must be used. 
Be sure you take a clean stump for every fresh color. 
A little raw Sienna put on touchily next the iris will 
tone down the blue in the eyes. Before proceeding to 
the complexion put in the hair, the colors to be used de- 
pending entirely on the subject; for golden hair, raw 
umber, raw Sienna and Naples yellow, with a touch of 
cool gray here and there, will produce a fine effect. 
All these tints must be put on separately, sometimes 
with the crayon itself, sometimes with a stump, accord- 
ing to the treatment required, but be sure you keep the 
masses of light and shade well marked ; do not cut them 
up or the hair will look streaky; blend the masses by 
working in the color with your thumb, alternately with 
laying it on ; model up thus till a good effect is obtained. 

Next proceed with the background. A cool, greenish 
gray will set off the golden hair and relieve the face. 
Now lay on broadly a pale yellowish flesh color a little 
lighter than your paper. Work into this a little vermil- 
ion and rose color for the cheeks ; for the half-tones, a 
cool gray, also a cool tone under the eyes ; blend these 
with the fingers or thumb, but be careful not to smear 
the light parts with shadow color. You can bring all 
your fingers into use. Your hand must be dry ; moisture 
would be fatal. 

Model the face gradually ; keep up your high lights ; 
pay great attention to relative tones, and do not make the 
lips too red. Give the final touches, where a little sharp- 
ness is required, with hard crayons, such as are sold in 
round boxes ; they are very cheap, and answer the pur- 
pose admirably. A white dress, with a broad, salmon- 
colored sash will complete a charming picture. It is 
much easier to catch a likeness when using pastels — at 
least I have found it so — than when working up in oils, 
and the effect is as good, and even better in some cases, 
when the materials are properly manipulated. 

A word or two more before closing. Buy the softest 
crayons except for sharpening up. Never use bread. 
If your color is too loaded, wash-leather dabbed on will 
fetch it off. For this reason never use leather stumps. 
Always put in the hair and background before the light 
parts on account of the color powdering in the working ; 
it will blow off easily from the paper, but might spoil the 
high lights if already laid on. 

The result of my experience is against the use of any 
kind of fixative. Fixatives take off all the freshness. 



But get your picture framed at once, and, before com- 
mencing, it is a good plan to stretch a piece of linen on 
a canvas stretcher, and the paper on that. Paper pasted 
on cardboard loses much of its tooth, and the crayon gets 
no hold on it. Finally, do not be disheartened if you fail 
in your first attempt ; much is often learned through fail- 
ure, and you will never find a teacher whose method is 
more certain than experience. EMMA HAYWOOD. 
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The modus operandi in water-color painting has of 
late years undergone a complete revolution. The old 
school — and there are few who cling to it still — works on 
the system of faint washes, repeated until the necessary 
strength is acquired, albeit the standard of strength 
when attained, is looked upon as weak and washy by 
the followers of the new regime. The modern style, 
properly handled, is bold and effective, and has much 
more the appearance of oil-painting. This is claimed as 
an advantage by its advocates, and pointed out as its 
great drawback by those who disapprove of it. 



The new method is as follows : At once strike the 
highest and lowest tones in the picture, and use them as 
a key to work by. Put in as far as possible in one wash, 
the full depth of a shadow. Catch at all the strongest 
bits to start with— the hair, abright ribbon, a sharp con- 
trast — anything that tells. Leave the highest lights in- 
tact at first — they are so easily lost, and can always be 
broken just at the last. A full brush is indispensable in 
water-color, no matter what scheme you follow. A 
shadow will never look transparent unless put in freely. 
Dragged on with a sparing hand it will be heavy and 
dull, not to say woolly, instead of crisp and sparkling. 

* -K- 

The same remarks apply to landscape. Pick out the 
salient points and dash them in vigorously. Any means 
to an end are admissible, that end being the production 
of a pleasing picture true to nature. If you lose a light 
and cannot regain it satisfactorily by washing or scratch- 
ing put, then use Chinese white ; but avoid this if pos- 
sible. If bent on using opaque color, you may as well 
resort to oils at once. The chief charm of water-color 
painting lies in its delicacy and ira,7isparency. 

Always use the best materials procurable. A couple 
of best sable brushes, with a good elastic spring in them, 
are worth a whole bundle of inferior kinds, and would 
not cost any more. Quality not quantity is what is 
needed most. The same rule applies to colors, although 
it cannot be said that the most expensive are necessarily 
always the best. In fact some of the American makers 
are coming to the front on account of the purity and 
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brilliancy of their colors, which equal, and in some cases 

surpass those sold at a much higher price. Experience 

and careful trials are the best guides. 

* * 
* 

William Hunt, the famous English flower and fruit 
painter in water-colors, manipulated Chinese white in a 
masterly manner, always using it freely, the result being 
an exquisite delicacy and truth almost unrivalled. The 
utter failure of his many imitators to produce a like effect 
when using this pigment, proves that it is dangerous to 
meddle with it except as an expedient where other means 
have failed. 

* 

Keep supplied with plenty of clean water, and let the 
vessel containing it be handy. A veteran water-color 
painter once said to me : " I hate to have my attention 
taken off my work while looking to see if my brush is 
going in the right direction for the water-jar, which ought 
to find its way there of its own accord." The device he 
used in furtherance of this object is worth describing : 
Around the neck of a small jar was fastened a piece of 
string, and tied through this on either side was another 
piece of string forming a handle or loop, which was slung 
over the right-hand easel-peg. I have adopted this plan 
ever since with the greatest advantage. 

* 
The choosing suitable paper is also an important 
element in the matter of success. The paper should be 
coarse or fine, rough or smooth, according to the subject 
for which it is intended. It should invariably be hand- 
made ; the older it is the better to work on, as age 
hardens it. Provided you have a dry place to keep it in, 
it is a good plan to lay in a stock, but if it becomes in 
the least damp it will mildew, and the result will be a 
spotty appearance when painted on. 

* 

Never apply a second wash till the first is thoroughly 
dry. In summer there is little trouble on this account. 
In winter or damp weather, if in a hurry, you can put 
your painting near the fire, or hot air from the pipes, but 
this must be done with caution, or the paper will con- 
tract so quickly that it will afterward cockle. 
* 

If you happen to have hard cakes of color you wish to 
convert into moist ones, pound the color with a hammer 
as finely as possible, then put it into the small china 
pans sold for the purpose, add some water, and occasion- 
ally stir, until the color is absorbed and about the con- 
sistency of thick cream, then add a drop or two of the best 
pure glycerine and mix well. To the colors that have a 
tendency to dry quickly put rather more glycerine. This 
recipe was given me when a student at 
South Kensington, and I find it answers 
well. 



When studying from the living model 
remember that it is always most improv- 
ing to draw or paint the subject life- 
size. It is said of Meissonier, who is 
so justly famous for accuracy of drawing, 
as well as exquisite technique, that he 
almost invariably makes studies of heads 
for his pictures in the first instance of 
life-size, however reduced they may be in 
the finished work. Let the student bear 
in mind that, although to an unpractised 
eye faults may be less glaring in a small 
figure, they are still there. He who can 
draw correctly a head the size of life will 
find it easy enough to produce one di- 
minished. But he who has been accus- 
tomed only to draw on a greatly reduced 
scale, will feel utterly at a loss if called 
upon to execute a full-sized head. In 
the one case you condense your knowl- 
edge, in the other you are apt to display 
and enlarge your errors. 

*** 

It is a good plan to belong to a 
sketching club if you aim at becoming an 
artist. It greatly helps composition. To 
compose a picture is not taught in art 
schools. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
impart the power through teaching. The 
power of composing is the outcome of 
personal experience and individual taste. 
It comes to the favored few much more 
readily than to the many. Indeed, some 



students are so matter-of-fact and so lacking imagina- 
tion, that they positively cannot compose. These had 
better confine themselves to portrait-painting. On the 
other hand there are many aspiring students, teeming 
with ideas, who yet find it difficult to express them. To 
these a sketching club is invaluable. Their efforts, 
however crude at first, will improve and ripen. Com- 
petition also stimulates them to renewed exertion after 
every fresh failure. Nor does the benefit end here; 
for they are bound sooner or later to discover in what 
they most excel, and then they can shape their studies 
accordingly. Often a student continues nothing but a 
student long after his actual knowledge and acquirements 
entitle him to rank as an artist, and this only for want of 
practice in the right direction. He lacks the necessary 
skill and facility for developing his studies into pleasing 
pictures. 

* 

FOR sketching from nature and composition some 
knowledge of perspective is imperatively necessary, and 
the student will be amply repaid for the time he may spend 
in acquiring it. An exhaustive study is not positively 
needed, but without a grasp of the fundamental rules 
the aspirant will find himself constantly in error, however 
accurate his eye may be. 

* 

The beginner should beware of putting too much into 
his sketch. It will save him much disappointment if he 
will limit his early efforts to broken fragments, if I 
may so describe them : An ivy-grown church porch, for 
instance, instead of the whole structure, however pict- 
uresque it may be ; a tumble-down pump with a bucket 
beside it ; an old stone cross ; the broken stump of a tree. 
Such simple subjects are pleasing, and, when well done, 
soon lead to something of wider scope. E. H. 
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CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 



PRINTING. 



The process of " printing " is more exactly a stain- 
ing of the paper, by the action of light on certain com- 
binations of the salts of silver. For instance, if a piece 
of paper is first dipped into a solution of chloride of 
sodium (common salt) and then, when dry, floated on a 
solution of nitrate of silver, it will, upon being brought 
to the light, begin to darken, and finally become ab- 
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solutely black. It will be seen that if any opaque or 
semi-opaque body is interposed between the light and 
the paper, that portion which is protected from the action 
of the light will remain white. This was illustrated in the 
description of leaf printing, given last month. If, instead 
of the leaf, we interpose the photographic negative, the 
stain on the paper will give us in reverse the image on 
the plate. The image being negative, the lights will ap- 
pear dark and the darks light ; but if we hold the plate 
to the light, and look through it, the picture will appear 
positive, with the lights and shadows in their relative 
positions. We have here the principle of photographic 
printing. 

There are two general methods of printing, that on 
" plain paper " and that on " albumenized " paper. The 
best plain paper is the papier Saxe, an article made in 
Germany expressly for photography. It may be ob- 
tained from any dealer in photographic materials ; it is 
sold in sheets about 18x22 inches. The smooth side is 
that upon which the print should be made. Cut the 
paper into the sizes most convenient for the style of 
picture desired. It is necessary to prepare it with a salt- 
ing solution, made by mixing with sixteen ounces of 
water 160 grains of chloride of ammonium or of sodium. 
Take enough of the solution to cover a shallow dish to 
the depth or \ inch or more, and immerse the paper in 
it, one sheet at a time. When half a dozen sheets are 
in the bath, turn them all over, and take them out one 
by one, in the order in which they were immersed, and 
hang them up separately to dry. 

Albumenized paper, such as is used for ordinary por- 
traiture, comes prepared ready for silvering. It gives the 
sharpest results, and is most generally used ; but it is 
thought that the more artistic effects are produced by the 
use of the papier Saxe. Both of these papers may be kept 
an almost indefinite time. 

The weather being propitious. for printing — a clear, 
bright diffused light is best — the salted or albumenized 
paper is taken into a darkened room, where it is rendered 
sensitive by immersion in a bath of nitrate of silver, made 
by dissolving nitrate of silver crystals in the proportion 
of sixty grains to one ounce of water. Make about the 
same quantity of this as of the salting solution. Pour it 
into a flat porcelain dish, and carefully remove all bub- 
bles. 

Take a piece of the paper by opposite corners, smooth 
side down if it is the plain paper, and the glazed side 
clown if it is the albumenized. Lower one corner on to 
the solution, and then steadily lower the rest to the sur- 
face of the solution, so that the air is completely jiriven 
out and the entire surface is exposed to the action of the 
silver. Be careful that the solution does not get on the 
back of the paper. The plain paper 
should be allowed to float two minutes, 
the albumenized three minutes. Care- 
fully raise the sheet from the solution, 
and hang it up to dry in a perfectly dark 
room. It is best to proceed with the 
printing as soon as the paper is dry. Ad- 
ditional brilliancy and sensitiveness may 
be imparted to the paper by exposing it, 
after it is thoroughly dry, to the fumes 
of ammonia. This may be done by 
hanging it up with a clip or pin in a 
close box, in which is a small dish con- 
taining aqua ammonia f. f. f. This fum- 
ing process may be dispensed with ; but 
the prints are much more uniform when 
thus treated. 

A printing frame of suitable size being 
procured, the printing process is very 
simple : Place the prepared paper on the 
collodion side of the negative. The 
negative is then exposed to the action of 
the light, the sun striking it from the 
back of the plate and filtering through 
the translucent portions. The back of the 
frame can be opened partially from time 
to time to examine the progress of the 
printing. The exposure should continue 
until the image is much darker than it is 
intended to be when finished, as the after 
processes of toning and fixing will reduce 
or bleach it considerably. As the prints 
are taken out of the frame, put them 
away in the dark again, until they are 
ready for the toning bath, after which we 
shall " fix " the picture, so that the image 
may be rendered permanent. 



